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With the problem thus stated, the author, in the second part of the 
work, analyzes our political theories and methods with a view to indicat- 
ing the lines along which reforms should proceed. Some progress has 
been made. Public opinion has become enlightened ; the attitude of the 
press has improved ; there have been serious attempts at reform. But 
the great majority of reforms have lacked intelligent guidance; we have 
had "organized emotion" rather than "organized information," Not 
until we accept the two principles essential to the permanence of a com- 
monwealth, long ago laid down by Aristotle — that laws must conform 
to the wishes of the great body of freemen, and that the conduct of the 
business of the nation must be in the hands of men who are more skilled 
than the great body of freemen can be — are we likely to hold our place 
among nations. It is an excellent book and rightly named "Undercur- 
rents;" what is more to the point, the author sees these currents and is 
never lost in the surface appearance of things as so many writers are 
nowadays. 

Karl F. Geiser 

The progressive movement. A non-partisan, comprehensive discussion of 
current tendencies in American politics. By Benjamin Parke De 
Witt, A.M., LL.B. [The citizen's library of economics, politics and 
sociology — new series, edited by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., pro- 
fessor of political economy, University of Wisconsin]. (New York: 
Macmillan company, 1915. 376 p. $1.50) 
The meaning of the term ' ' progressive movement, ' ' as described by the 
author of this work, is not confined to its narrow sense, namely, the pro- 
gressive party. It is an historical account and an analysis of the forces 
in all parties that have resulted in a widespread political agitation in 
recent years — an agitation marked by three tendencies. The first of 
these tendencies is found in the insistence by the best men in all parties 
upon the removal of corrupt influences in government ; second, in the 
tendency to change the form of government to give the majority control ; 
and finally, in the tendency to extend the functions of government to 
relieve social and economic distress. This is what he means by the pro- 
gressive movement, and its manifestations and evolution are traced 
through the history of the two great parties and through the new parties 
and movements that have sprung up at different periods, such as the 
granger movement, the labor organizations, and the socialist, prohibition, 
and progressive parties. With this account as a basis, the author describes 
the progressive movement in its operation and results in the national, 
state, and local governments. In the national government the important 
questions considered are remedial legislation for industrial workers, tax- 
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ation, and the conservation of natural resources ; in the state, control over 
the nomination and election of officials, the initiative, referendum and 
recall, and measures to prevent and relieve social and economic distress; 
in the city the movement is manifest in home rule, the charter movement, 
efficiency, and in various phases of the social question. 

Insofar as the author deals with the history, analysis, and results of the 
progressive movement there is little to criticise ; this phase of the work 
is well done. To his estimate of the leaders of the movement, however, 
to which he devotes some attention, exceptions may be made. It is hardly 
correct to say that ' ' Taf t allowed Congress to revise the tariff upward, ' ' 
(p. 68) ; neither should an estimate of his administration be measured by 
a quotation from La Follette (p. 69). An occasional careless and mis- 
leading statement may also be noted, as for example when we are told by 
a quotation that the men who sat in the constitutional convention "had 
no faith in the wisdom or political capacity of the people" and that 
"Jefferson, the prophet of the people, was not even there." Jeffer- 
son was not there because he was absent from the United States at the 
time, not because he was out of sympathy with the work of the conven- 
tion. But these are minor points not materially affecting the value of 
the work, which on the whole is a good statement of the progressive 
movement. 

Karl F. Geiseb 

Economic origins of Jeffersonian democracy. By Charles A. Beard, pro- 
fessor of politics, Columbia university. (New York: Macmillan 
company, 1915. 474 p. $2.50) 

In this work Beard follows the premises laid down in his earlier vol- 
ume on the constitution ; and he elaborates his theory of economic deter- 
minism in greater detail and with increased positiveness. His survey of 
the writings that support this theory of historical interpretation is care- 
fully drawn up but he has obviously overlooked one work of fundamental 
importance. In Loria's Economic foundations of society there is laid 
down a complete substructure for this system of interpretation in which 
he expounds the economic foundations of morality, of law, and of poli- 
tics, and the work concludes with a proof that economics is the basis of 
sociology. Here is a frank attempt to reduce all human society to its 
lowest material terms and to demonstrate scientifically the real nature of 
man's social activity. Whether or not this enterprising Italian has suc- 
ceeded in producing the ultimate formula for expressing human emotion 
and thought, the work stands as the most serious effort along this line 
yet attempted. 

Beard assumes at the beginning of his work that the nature and form 



